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for over eighty miles along the Bay of Bengal, and
stretches 200 miles inland, discharging through its
innumerable channels 100,000 cubic feet per second
during the dry and 500,000 during the wet season from
April to August. At this time there is a rise of 32 feet
above its ordinary level, which is sufficient to flood the
whole country for 100 miles about the junction of the
Ganges and Brahmaputra, leaving nothing visible except
the tree-tops and the villages built on mounds raised
above the highest level of the floods. Besides these
inundations the delta is exposed to cyclones and to the
phenomenon known as the " Bore," when a tidal wave
five to ten feet high rushes up the Hugli with a roar at
the rate of 18 miles an hour, often causing a rise of
several feet as far up as Calcutta, or even 20 miles
above it.

The upper course of the Brahmaputra had long been
one of the most interesting geographical problems await-
ing solution. But the explorations of the natives
employed by the Indian Survey Office have at last
practically confirmed the generally accepted view that
the San-po of Tibet, the Dihong of Assam, and the
Brahmaputra form a continuous water highway, which
has been traced throughout its whole course with the
exception of a small gap, where the San-po plunges into
a ravine and traverses a still unexplored region of the
Himalayas.

Although belonging properly to Tibetan geography
it will be convenient here to deal with the San-pol as
forming undoubtedly the true upper course of the Brahma-
putra. Its source has now been visited,, and from
information obtained by the Pundit's journey in 1865, it

1 The word, which in Tibetan means "holy water," occurs in a great
variety of forms, such as Tsangbo, Tsambo, Tsanpu, Dzangbo, Sampo,
Sambo, Sampu, Sanpu, Sanpo, etc.